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sixth graders. Among the very young children in
kindergarten and nursery school, make-believe
and dramatic games form one of the spontaneous
expressions of sex interest. Playing house with
dolls, dressing up kittens and puppies to be "real"
babies, playing "get married/' "doctor/* "hospi-
tal/' "having a baby" are all universally beloved
among young children and afford ready insight into
their inner thoughts and feelings and a basis of
understanding. Publishers of children's books and
librarians well know the value of personified ani-
mal stories, and for older children there are stories
of animals in their native haunts and habitats.

I once visited a suburban school where in every
room there were animal families. Almost every
child was translating his experience into some
form of activity. Some of them were keeping daily
records of their especial favorites, some were tak-
ing snapshots and making scrapbooks, some were
raising lettuce and carrots and fresh garden vege-
tables for food. In one school the children were
seeking a mate for a little chameleon that had
been left husbandless. All had contributed to the
making of cages and coops. Almost every teacher
knows the value of opening a series of fertilized
eggs to show from day to day the development of
the chick embryo. And every parent knows the in-